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To the READER. 


Gentle 8 
N ſuch times as the e aſa 5 
any buſtle or commotion prevails | 


g | among the Patriots and Politicians of 


EF this happy country, the preſs is vaſtly 


_ prolific, eſpecially in the pamphlet way, 


255 inſomuch that mere cuſtom or the fa- 
| ſhion of the times were ſufficient apo- 


 logy for any freſh production, even for 


thoſe that prove trifling and fantaſtic 8 
. e than uſeful or important. 


In ſuch a ſcribbling ſeaſon we fre- 


ca find many an ingenious i. 
fence of a bad cauſe, as well as many a 
| , weak defence of a good one; and 


- many authors then appear who are of: 
duch eminent impartiallity,, as to engage 
& . 


(6 ** 5 
on both date ſame ſubject, and by | 
= 0 ſecond performance, furniſh the un- 
_ wary or unſtable reader with antidotes 
againſt any unhappy impreſſions occa- 
ſioned by a firſt or former one. ” . Z 
And in ſuch times the dees teems Z 
with numerous elaborate productions, 
tending to intereſt the populace in the 1 
concerns of certain individuals, and 
which, in fact, are of fo little conſe - 
quence to the bulk of his Majeſty's 
| liege ſubjects, that it would be of | 
mote advantage if theſepamphlets were 
conveyed directly from the en to the 
cheeſemongers. 
But then we have the Wes 
15 f {itt candid, ingenious and impar- 1 
| tial Writers, who undertake ſubjects of 
conſequence and importance, and that 
too at ſeaſonable times, when they mar, 
tend to the e ification and ſatisfactin 
of the reader, and 3 moſt 


A 


| 6 7 4. . 
bappye effects amohg the Swag in ge- 
neral, 

Among the former dal of pam- 
= phlets which even this year has pro- 
duced, every unbiaſs” 4 perſon will rock 
on the > a he” * 
| | as well as the &c. &c. &c. &c. and 
= among the claſs of ſeaſonable, uſeful, 
1 neceſſary andi important pieces you will 
* doubtleſs reckon the book now in your . 
hand, ſince nobody will deny the ne- 

ceſſity of ſome kind of apology for the 
preſent faſhion of changing admini- 
| e N i 

No manner bf objeRion' thereking 
can be made to my performance, ex- 
_ cept from deficiency as to the manner 
% 2 of conducting or treating the ſubject: 
4 bur let it be remembered, that Iclim 
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(8) 8 
no other merit, than juſt throwing out 

ſome crude hints, if I ſhould thereby 
ſtimulate any of our profeſſed authors 
to purſue the ſubje&, which indeed is 

2 copious one, I ſhall reckon myſelf to 

have rendered my dear country an im- 
portant ſervice. _ 

N | 1 had ſome doubt i in my ind con- 1 
| cerning which part of this uſeful, ſea- 2 
ſionable, and neceſſary pamphlet ſhould 2 

be placed foremoſt, or firſt preſent 

itſelf to the. readers attention ; but 3 

preſume. upon having determined. chat 

point to ſatisfaction; becauſe, to have 

begun with an addreſs to the next mi- 

 niſtry, while ſo eminent and glorious 4 | 

one ſubſiſts, would have ſeemed ra- 
ther rude and abrupt; ſo. the ſerious 
addreſs took its place of courſe, and 
may be confidered as a kind of ws 
to the other part. © 
You hs poſiibly remember, en- 


tle 


. 


2 


* 


tle reader, I have ſuppoſed awhile ago, 
that every body would allow the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch an attempt as the preſent, 4 
1. e. to produce ſome defence for the late 
court proceedings in the premiſſes; 
but I could not poſſibly mean that ſuch 
proceedings, changes, &c. were really 
bad meaſures, and therefore wanted 
vindication ; ; for then I ſhould range 
myſelf among a certain claſs of authors 
J have but juſt now been condemning ; 
No, I only meant that numbers of ; 
good people terrified themſelves with 
| ſtrange apprehenſions from ſuch a 
s fluctuating ſtate of government, for 
want of conſidering the affair in a pro- 


per light; whereas, a little conſidera- 
tion would convince any ſenſible per- 


ſon that theſe changes have the moſt 

happy and ſalutary tendency, and can- 
| not fail of producing innumerable ad 
vantages to theſe Latten Jt I had 


| been 
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been diſpoſed to avail — of a 
known diſpoſition and temper of my 
countrymen, and, like many wri- 
ters of the preſent time, to write for 8 
profit, popularity, a place, penſion, or 
any other emolument to myſelf, I 
ſhould have treated this ſubject in a 
quite contrary manner, and proved to 
demonſtration, that nothing but ruin 
and immediate deſtruction could en- 
ſue upon ſuch meaſures taking place; TT 
becauſe ſuch kind of writing as that 
has always been moſt agreeable to the 
people, as well as convenient to au- 
thors, and any attempt to the contrary 
is almoſt ſure to meet with diſregard, 
if not contempt. But as I write in a 
ſerious, diſintereſted manner, I intend g 7 
to prove tothe good people of this coun- 
try, and that in ſpite of themſelves, that 
their affairs are now in a more promiſ- 
ing way than in any 2 Period of 
time whatſoever. TM” be 
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The Serious s Addreſs, de. 


MV dear Countrymen, 


1 Cannot more properly begin this 


addreſs to you, concerning the many 
benefits to be expected from a very 


5 frequent change of ad miniſtration, than 
by congratulating you, as I do moft 


heartily, upon the en Joyment of fo 


able, upright, glorious, and patriotic 


an adminiſtration as the preſent. 
To mention but a ſmall proportion 


of the virtues of every individual of the 


preſent adminiſtration, would require 
more pages than I am about to em- 
ploy in my whole work; I ſhall not 


attempt therefore any ching of that na- 
. * becauſei it would be impoſli- 


ble 
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e : 
ble 1 ould do them juſtice, and be- 


| cauſe all the world are duly ſenſible of 


their excellency already. © 
But I would beg of you, my dear 


. countrymen, to obſerve, that unleſs 
ſuch a practice of changing for chang- 
ing's ſake had been obtained, we had 


not now been bleſſed with the preſent, 


. almoſt adorable ſet of miniſters. 


And — _ continue vant 


riod of coy adenine is not 
one year of ſuch an adminiſtration ſu- 
perlatively preferable to a prolix and 
tedious exiſtence of any other ſet of 
men whatſoever, nay; poſſibly, of 


| theſe very men themſelves ; for it 


ſeems as true in politics as in other 
matters, we never adequately value 


any real good without experiencing 
the loſs or want thereof. Had Mr. 


P. continued 1 in the adminiſtration ſince - 
his 


a) 
his appointment by his late majeſty, 
ſuch is the ſtate of human nature, we 

| ſhould certainly have been by this time 

weary of him; oratleaſt not haveadored 
him ſo much; we now and then in- 
| deed for a while admire a patriot in 

- place, but we idolize them at all 
events when out; no man can pretend 

to any character with the people, with- 

out being ſometimes in diſgrace; nei- 
ther will they much approve ſuch men 
if he cannot at other times force him- 
ſelf into court favour and power. 

5 Now does not all this neceſſarily em- 

ploy frequent alterations? and does 
not his majeſty, (whom God preſerve) 
by the preſent practice adopt the very 
politics of the people? Is not vox po- 
puli, vox dei? And is it not hence ap- 
parent that continually changing hands 


is the beſt ſyſtem. of government poſſi- 


- - ble, I Hops I have * . ſome 
ä proof 
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ſome firſt lords of the Treaſury have 


(14 i) 
proof of my x a both en 
the particular and general inſtance 1 


| have mentioned. 


But ſome people are 0 thick ghtleſs 


in theſe things, as to ſay a certain per- 
ſon was more agreeable to them in the 

houſe of commons. But how could 
we expect a man, loaden with infirmi- 
ies and bandages, to attend che ardu- | 
| ous duty of the lower houſe ; beſides 
crutches and flannels have a much 
more decent appearance among the 
lords and the woolpacks, and are, as we 


may ſay, ſomething ſo coincident. Some 


people indeed go farther, and vindi- . 


cate the commoner's acceptance of a 
peerage, upon the notion of his exert- 
ing prodigious ablities in the other 
houſe, and reſtoring the Privy Seal to 
that importance and weight which 


de- 


TEASHT -. . 
deprived it of; and that he will render 
it not a ſmecure, but greatly otherwiſe, 
while others confider him as a dying 
ſwan who will charm us in the upper 
' houſe with a few fine nn in his 
laſt moments. 
However, all my buſinclel is to init ; 
D upon it, that frequent changes, without 
any cauſe viſible to the world, are of 
the utmaſt advantage, becauſe one of 

theſe changes has brought in my lord 
C—-m; and farther, my lord m 
certainly, by now fixing upon a mi- 
niſtry that will not long continue, 
has laid a fair foundation for future ad- 
advantages to the people, from fu ture 
alterations, and theſe not diſtant and 
remote, but the objects of a ſure, cer- 
tain and immediate hope. 
Ho refulgently does lord C- 
adam ſbine, (in certain late nego- 
tiations) above that of a noble relation 
, Ez | - of 


( 16) 


of his; the latter (L. T.) it ſeems had 
planned a miniſtry, which, from the 
| Intereſt and importance of its compo» 
ſite members, c ſhould be permanent, 
ſtable, and, in a manner, indefeaſible. 
But the former ſeemingly rejected 


ſuch plan of a miniſtry, for the very 
reaſons urged to ſupport it, namely, its 


| Probable permanency ; from which N 
may be inferred not only a cberoho 

ration of the principle of changing 4: 
am labouring to ſupport, but alſo a 


plain and reſolute condemnation of all 
monopolies whatſoever. 


And, my dear countrymen, what 


monopoly can affect your liberties 


more than a monopoly of ſtate em- 


ployments, for Lord knows how ma- 


ny years, and what could be a 5 
more palpable inſtance of monopoly 

. that ſcheme or plan of my lord 

8. Alas! alas | or — Oh 


riod 


: grief of griefs! little do we enjoy now 


a-days, ſaving mere ſunſhine, that is 


not monopolized, every thing ſublunar 


is ſubje& thereto; even the benign 
ſmiles of our moſt gracious ſovereign 
are ſaid to be ingroſs'd, though I hope 
the contrary. 


However, TY ſcheme 0 govern- 


ment 1 am defending will, in ſome 


meaſure, prevent the loaves and fiſhes, 


and all emoluments of tate, being en- 


groſſed by any party or family com- ; 


pact whatſover, as has formerly been 
the caſe in this kingdom. 


Certain pamphleteers indeed of the 


current month (Auguſt 1 766) by way 


of conſolation of our loſs of Mr. Pitt, 
implore us to wait till * lord Chatham 


bas exhibited «while dee. But all that 


2 The ae of all the Jae may began 3 in 


in the ſame manner. 
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is needleſs, for the very negociation 


with L. T. while Mr. P. was peer 
clect, is ſuch a home Rroke at perma- 
nency, monopoly, &c. as adequately 
indicates his regard to popularity till; 


nor do the other defenders of lord 
C -m mend the matter, by telling 


us that L. * and his aſſociates were 
rejected for incapacity, exceptionable 


principles, &c. becauſe why ſhould 


ſuch people be treated with at all, ex- 


cept (upon the notion I have ſtarted ) 


to lay a foundation for popularity, and 
ſhewing the world he is not * indife 


ferent about it. 


I own I may here be ſulpeded at 


: leaſt of- Ceviating from my propoſed 
ſubject ; I beg pardon, but a very di- 


greſſion, that any way relates to ſo fa- ” 


vourite a ſubject as the conduct of Mr, 
P. will prove rather. Or than 


tireſome, 


Well, 


-\ Ya 


in vindication of ſuch frequent changes | 
bs, that the major part of the Britiſh ſe- 
nate will, by this means, be initiated 
into the true ſecrets of government; 


11 
Well, the main argument I have as 
yet given in favour of a changeable 


. adminiſtration, is our having the late 
great commoner again in his majeſty' 8 
ſervice. Another reaſon I would offer 


and even our young members become 
as competent ſtateſmen as the veterans 
of other courts. Our houſe of commons | 


will reſemble the celebrated Fabian 


band, every one of them was qualified 
to be a guide or a leader in his pro- 
feſſion. Again, we have a maxim that 
ſays, the wiſc/t may err; may they ſo? 
then what a comfortable condition we 
are in, ſhould we continue long under 


any ſuch wiſe erroneous direction; 


” whereas, in the new faſhioned way, : 
we may ſurely be right ſometimes, or 


i 


Rey 


l 20 1 
if wrong, relief i is coming by and by, = 
which may always yield us a degrees 
of conſolation ; and farther, the fre- 

quently changing our men and mea- 
ſures, will not fail of utterly confound- 


a ing, perplexing, and embarraſſing our 


enemies, and will render their ſup- 
poſed ſuperior cunning of no manner 


bf ſervice to them; whereas, in tie 


old faſhioned way, they know our 
motions and manceuvres as well as 


ve know them ourſelves. How did I 


5 the good people of England complain 
of this very circumſtance, in the tedi- 
ous, ſettled and pacific miniſtry of Nal- 


pole, between whom and Fleury ſub- 


ſiſted a perfect harmony and good un- 


| derſtanding? They played into each | 
others hands, cajoled their own courts, EE 


and all Europe beſides. How very 


1 joyful we were at the death of one f 


- thoſe miniſters, as well as at the trariſ- 


figu- 


tar 1 


3 


figuration of the other; numerous if | 
ſtances indeed might be adduced from 


hiſtory, in confirmation of the peo= 


ple's preferring temporary adminiftra= 
tions to tedious and ſettled ones, and 
alſo thatthe former are more beneficial | 
to the nation. 
I obſerved lately that eminent t and 
accurate writer, that keen flateſman, 
and moſt profound ' politician, the 
North Briton of the preſent times, 
among other things which he mo- 
deſtly dictates to the new miniſtry, S. 
inſiſts upon their obtaining a law for 
5 triennial parliaments ; but that, even ſo 
favourite an affair, would become quite 
needleſs, if we can once get the preſent 8 
mode of appointing adminiſtrations 
annually eſtabliſhed by authority; for 
certainly as much variety of meaſures 
might be expected from this circum- 
ſtance as that of frequent elections, and 
„„ not 


1 
not produce ſo much confuſion among 
the people; and triennial, or even an- 
nual elections, would produce but lit- 


| tle comfort, if the old-faſhion cuſtom 
ol ſeptennial or quatuor diurnal admi- 


niſtrations ſhould return on us, becauſe 
| ſuch long winded miniſtry could ea- 


ſily ſicken the country '{quires of oppo- 
ſition, and procure parliaments to their 
mind; and all manner of bleſſings ex- 


pected from an alteration in the mode 
of electing members for parliament, 
will low more abundantly from a ſyſ- 
tem of changing the adminiſtration. 

some of our modern writers in- 


deed, by their cutting out ſueh quan- . 
ties of work for the preſent miniſtry, 
ſeem to allot them an everlaſting du- 


ration, eſpecially making reaſonable al- 


 lowance for interruptions from lord 


Chatham s gout. One author enu- 
| merates ſeven capital circumſtances 


that 


- tmy 
5 that require immediate and effectual 
tention; now how ſtrongly theſe au- 


 - thors and dictators muſt reaſon upon 


ſuch things, for in fact a ſettled ad- 
miniſtration, who are ſure of their 
ſtrength and influence, need not to 
much mind the remonſtrances of the 
people as a more temporary one; and 
as new comers are uſualy tolerably 
complaiſant, we may poſſibly, by an- 
nual miniſtry's, gain one of thoſe ſeven 
points per annum, and the whole in 
ſeven years; whereas the moſt ſanguine * 
expectant muſt allow, at leaſt, twenty 
years for the ſame acquiſition, even 
| if the preſent noble adminiſtration 
ſhould continue ſo long. Farther, the 
practice of mankind in other caſes, 
where they underſtood their intereſts 


| perfectly. well, is a corroboration of 


of this principle of changing, &c. ci- 


N. Briton extraordinary, the acceſſion af 
8 the * — _ ax 
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4 boroughs, pariſhes, bodies corpo· . 
rate, clubs and aſſemblies, all ſee the | 
vaſt impropriety of their concerns too 

long in the fame hands ; annual alter- 
adtions, at longeſt, take place in all theſe 


different aſſociations of men for mu- 


| tual benefit, and they are all excellently — 
well governed. Now our having leſs 


prudence in the more weighty affairs 


of the nation, is owing to ſome unto- 


ward opinions, which have the ſanction 


of long cuſtom; but in fact ſhews us — 
to be penny wiſe and pound fooliſh. oo 
A A farther recommendation of the 


1 practice may be brought from | 


the example of the ancient Romans. 
heir conſular government was their 


moſt glorious æra; they were then con- 


tinually at war, either with remote or 

with more neighbouring enemies, with 
both ſometimes. Their conſuls were 

1 their gener als, whoſe commiſſions CX- 


— 


* 


1551 
pired with the year; the conſequence 
was, they loſt no time, but endeavoured 
to accompliſh their buſineſs in the 


year; and they were ſo aſſiduous, 


that a triumph at Rome became as 
= much a thing of courſe as our Lord 
Mayor's ſhew every year; and the 
thanks of the ſenate as much expected, 
as my Lord Mayor expects the thanks 
of the guild for his good conduct. No 
other form of government could have 
raiſed the fame of the Romans ſo high; 
all their ſenators were captains, and 
all their captains, ſenators; which c- 
caſioned Cineas to tell his maſter; King 
Pyrrhus, that he had ſeen a country 
of Kings, for that the Roman ſenates 
were all ſuch as n iel b was | 
in Greece. _ 
Sometimes indeed, when bleſſed 
1 with a Fabricius, a Paulus Emlius, or 
1 a ah in cdpkderation of their great. 
| B e 5 Me- 


| 
. 


1 


merits, they were again made conſuls, = 


and entruſted with the care of the 


commonwealth ; and no body i in this : 
country would grudge the ſame ho- | 


nours to Lord“ his Honour 


Mr. or any of che family of 
for God forbid I ſhould propoſe any - 
ſcheme that would prevent extraordi- 

nary merit being rewarded; only I think 

theſe interchanges ſhould generally take 

| place, becauſe, in fact, no one man | 
Could be excellent at all things; ome 

maen are connoiſſeurs at fighting, at 
| | battles and ſieges, and vaſt expeditions, 


and appear to have no talents any other 


| ay; others are very great in the ß 


of paper war, or negociating for pro- 


vinces, ſtates and kingdoms; can tranſ- 
| | fer territories from one family to ano- 


1 n. 4 a _ or 1 J 


| 11 — theſe blanks to = filled by the — reader | 
| 9 my Aa Horſe. - - | 
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—_ | vac in it; others have 


a genius for the extenſion of trade and 
commerce, and promoting arts, ſci- 
ences, agriculture and manufactories. 


1 Now ſhould we have a pacific nego- 


_  tiating miniſter when we ought to be 


proſecuting a war with vigour, what 
ſtemporizing, puſilanimous meaſures 
woill obtain, inſtead of more ſpirited 
ones, to the manifeſt diſhonour of the 
nation; and vice verſa, a miniſter by 


a martial diſpoſition continuing long 
5 at the helm, if fluſhed with ſucceſs, 
would carry on a war at all events, 


ſend out expeditions againſt towns and 


| iflands, that ſcarcely pay for the bon- 


| fires made at home for their conqueſts; 
and a miniſter ſolely intent upon adorn- 
ing and improving a country, and upon 
the notion of cultivating the civil and 
5 | polite arts, would not be properly at- | 
tentive to its internal or external de- 
EE 


87 


- fence, and only offer a finer object, W 


well as opportunity for a perfidious 
and rapacious enemy to invade, or, at 
leaſt, terrify and diſturb ſuch a coun- 

e he 
Now theſe inconveniencies, all which 
have happened at different periods, can 


no way be obviated ſo effectually as by 5 


the frequent changes I have been re- 
commending. 8 FRO. 
But ſuppoſe it ſhould be objected 3 
here, that an adminiſtration, being 
compoſed of ſeveral reſpectable perſon- 
ages, no. ſuch mighty conſequences 
can flow from any individual among 
them, having a particular 29e or diſ- 


| poſition towards peace, war, or the otler 


cCircumſtances I have inſtanced. Bur: 


| I might be juſtified in ſlighting this 


1 objection as a downright black guard: 


one; fince it proceeds upon this n- 


cruunfſtitutional principle, that a perſon in 
C 5 


tas? 5 
| certain reſtonfbl department has nd 


. | right 2 guide his coadiutors as be thinks 
Proper; a principle! that was (in every 1 
body's memory) attended with the 


moſt tremendous conſequences; a prin- 


ciple! that induted the great com- 


moner to reſign, or deſert this poor 
country and leave us in the hands of 


But forbear, as we are now 5 


= happily emerging out of the pit that 5 
ee plunged us into. 5 ; 
But poſſibly ſome gentle reader, not 


pyet thoroughly convinced in the pre- b 


miſſes, may take off his ſpectacles and 
ſay, Why, to be ſure, this method of 
changing, &c. would be a comforta- 
ble and ſeaſonable relief from a long, : 
corrupt, and wicked adminiſtration 
but then we might, ſometime or other, 
be deprived of a virtuous, righteous, 
and patriotic reer by wn lame 
rule. IC 


an 
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This objection indeed carries more 
ern face of it than the for- 


mer one, but is a very weak 8 
tion notwithſtanding. ; 


It is I know very common for wri- 


| ters in the fituation am now in, by 55 
. the ſtarting the above, objection, to 5 
come of with ſaying, there is no good 


without ſome evil attending it; no ad- 
vantage in life, fortune, nature, or any 


thing indeed, without a com paritie 
4 diſadvantage; but I have no occaſion 
for that evaſive way of reaſoning, 
which only ſhuſſles with an objection. 
without removing it; and I till inſiſt, 
| that all manner of benefits ariſe from 
my doctrine of changes, without any 
detriment whatſoever ; for ſuch a vir- 
tuous, candid, and upright adminiſtra- 
tion as hath juſt been ſuppoſed, will by 
no means aim at engrothag or mo- 
A PE the honour of patriotic 
4 * 


| in 15 1 
, " meaſures to themſelves; bit, on the 


contrary make the firſtovertures to their: 


is cotemporaries or ſucceſſors to come 
"in for a ſhare of the honour, and there- 


: by initiate them into the pleaſares of the 
employments as well as the care and 


burthens of the ſtipends annexed; ſua 


virtuous adminiſtration will know how 
to affume, enjoy and reſign the great 
offices with grace and dignity ; and 


thus we ſhall only change men with- 


out changing any ſalutary meaſures, 
which was the evil ſuppoſed in a late 
boObjection. I would never, throughout 
my whole performance, be underſtood, 
that an intire change both of men and 
meaſures ſhould always take place; 
no, but ſometimes one; ſometimes the 
other, and ſometimes both. Well, but 
who is to determine theſe matters? 
the K  ; no, the people to be ſure; 
2 have, time immemorial, been all 
. 5 E 2 ; lowes 


032] 
owed to be very ſhrewd judges i in po- 
litics, and che moſt profound caſuiſts of 
the preſent age have pronounced them 
excellent judges in matters of law; that 
is, when twelve, or more of them, are 
gathered together. The propriety of 
_ + conſulting them in the above circum- 
Nance therefore is ſufficiently evident 
and conſpicuous ; nay, do not the peo- 
ple claim indeed the merit of nominat- 
ing the late Mr. P. to all his appoint- 
ments? which ſome writers have made 
-2 handle of to abaſe him for deſert- 
ing the people and meanly deſcending 
to a peerage. But farther, did not a 
fouthern corporation in this kingdom 
exert this right in the ſubjeQs to ap- 
point who ſhould govern his m— and 
the nation, by their ſevere cenſure, in 
an addreſs to the throne, when the late 


D. of C. had preſumed to nominate 1 7 


- miniſtry ? But I ſuppoſe it quite need- 
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leſs to 271 any thing in ſupport of this 

| prerogative of the people, I am only 

tecommending the application of it 
Ihe frequentaſſerting of any right, pri- 
vilege, claim or demand, is the moſt 
likely method of preſerving the ſame, 
and a contrary conduct the way to loſe 
itz; ſo that frequent changes are, upon 


8 chat conſideration, unſupported by _— 


other, abſolutely requiſite, 
I cannot help mentioning here a re- 
markable inſtance of the exertion of 
this right ; in the change of men any, 
and not meaſures, ſome few years ago, 
it was the univerſal deſire to have Mr. 
Pitt in the miniſtry, becauſe of his# _ 
or becauſe we would have him there; 
but then to profeſs that to be the only 
motive, would not have anſwered the 
purpoſe, ſo we clamoured amain at 


Om, the meaſures then purſuing; nay, we- 


3s Whatever virtues come to your remembrance. 
| | even 


[11441 


eve * to deſpair of the AY 95 


wealth; &c. &c. Well, at laſt we were 


gratiſied, Mr. Pitt got among the mini- 
” niſtry and followed their meaſures, 


5 and we followed him: and now huz- . 


za d for Hanover and Germany, which 
ve were execrating juſt before; that 
generous patriot puſhed the meaſures | 
of that miſty: beyond their own 
wiſhes, as. though he would mike. 
amends for the delay his oppoſition had 
| occaſioned ; and he likewiſe exhibited 
_ a ſtriking example of Englifh honour 
and bravery, for he ſcorned to take a 


mean advantage of an Pnemy, and at- 


scx them when off their guard, or too 
| weak to reſiſt them; but began to fight 
them on their own ground, and where 


they could beſt muſter up their ” 


2 deb: a  grnerots enemy is a moſt | 
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725 have dwelt che ks upon this 


30 5 inſtance of changing, becauſe 
I would recommend 27 as a criterion or 
ſample, when and how to conduct 


an oppoſition for one purpoſe, and 


vrhen for another, as well as an exam 
ple of candour in a patriotic conceſſion 
to the miniſtry that has been oppoſed, 

&c. The want of this candour has 
often produced moſt fatal conſe- 

quences; as for inſtance, certain gen- 
tlemen want to come in, and till they 
are gratified will oppoſe meaſures they 
know to be right; clog the operations 
of government, retard or deny che ſup- 
plies, and doa world of miſchief; and 
ſometimes when in, change the ſcheme 
purely to make believe they diſliked 
the meaſures more than the men, or 
had ſomething elſe in view beſides their 
own emolument. Now all this is bad, 
very bad indeed; and I almoſt wondec 
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| fuch proceedure has not ruined che 
nationʒ but this is all owing to long ad- 


miniftrations; which are like old pa- 


rents keeping their heirs out of their 
tights. Now the method I have pro- 


poſed will obviate all this miſchief; 


and theſe impatient geniuſes will have 

| their turn preſently, and need not fret 
themſelves and the public with contt= 
nual and needleſs oppoſitions. o 


But it will be urged here; that ſuch 


a tranſitory poſſeſſion of power, &c; 
will not be worth ſtriving for or aim- 


ing at; yes, by moderate men, tho 
not by thoſe who are exceſſively am- 


bitious, which indeed is ſo much the 
better; beſides, when the cuſtom is 
once eftabliſhed, and nothing elſe ex- 
pected, it wilt be much the ſame as 
now ; and I have not precluded men - 
of very ſhining abilites being employed : 
over again, It muſt indeed be con- 


cb 
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ſeſſed we have had as many changes 
in the preſent reign as any advocate 


for ſuch things could well deſire, and 


Fee few or none of the ſuppoſed ad- 
vaoantages have reſulted therefrom ; but 
in fact neither any benefit nor any in- 
ference can properly be drawn from 
what has lately happened: as they 
were fortuitous changes, and not made 
upon the principle I have been pro- 

pounding, I look upon them as a kind 
of a prelude tothe ſyſtematical changes 
that are about to obtain among us: 
but the brevity of late adminiſtrations 


| has been owing to the ſetting out upon 


wrong calculations, reckoning without 
the hoſt, and not cutting according to 
their cloth, &c. they have ſet out upon * 
the ſuppoſition of the ſame perma- 
nency as formerly. Now could any one 
of the late (inch of candle) miniſtry” 8 


have propheſied their c own extinction, 5 U 


1. they 
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they would certainly have conducted 
themſelves i in a different manner. 


The laſt miniſtry but one in parti- 


cular undertook ſchemes and projects 


that required as many years to matu- 


| rate and bring to perfection, as they 


were permitted to be months in office: 


the importance of which projects of 
theirs did not appear to other people 
weighty enough to gain them credit 
for ten or a dozen years continuance in 


office to ripen them; and the ſame 


' miniſters imprudently diſguſting ſome 
| great perſonages, * were prematurely 


diſmiſſed, and their ſucceſſors, either 


from not underſtanding or not approv- 
ing their plans + immediately ſet about 
reverſing and repealing them; and to 
complete their diſgrace, ſomebody or 
other þ ſet the great commoner againſt 


£2 In the affair of the Regency bill 4 The Stamp 
and Cyder acts, bc. by 5 Lord B. 


them, . 
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them, who made long ſpeeches, to 


the effectual condemnation of them 
and all their meaſures. But indeed, 
as I think I have obſerved before, 
the wiſeſt of men are deficient | in ſome 
things, otherwiſe my lords H. and S. 
might have conſidered, that no mini- 
ſtry of our times, or that of our poſte- 


rity indeed, are likely to continue long 


in office; and the changes I have 
been ſo ſtrenuouſſy recommending 
may be conſidered not as a falutary 
meaſure that ought to take place, but | 
rather as what neceſſarily and unavoid- 
ably will obtain in the government of 
this country. Great Britain is ſeeming- 
ly the natural ſoil of two oppoſite par- 
ties; whence that comes to paſs I leave 
| bananen to determine, but a) it is. 
© Theſe parties have, time immemo- 
: rial, been denominated Whisz and Tory: ” 
they were each of them in their ori- 
on or wild ſtate prodigiouſly noxi- 

mY . F . 
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dus to our -coaftitorics; and have al-. 
HK terontely produced horrible diſorders ; 
however very happily for Great Britain, 
they likewiſe proved antidotes to each 
other, and ſo have alternately faved her 


likewiſe; and now, like many other na- 


| tural poiſons, by cuſtom and famili- 
| arity, we can bear a doſe or portion of 


either without doing much danger 
or detriment ; they are either not ſo 
rank as formerly, or our conſtitution is 


aſſimulated to them. The Tories are 
not now Jacobites, any more than the. 
Whigs are now Republicans. A long 
humiliation and loſs of their object at 
laſt, has quite extinguiſhed the high 

_ tory party. The very term Jacobite is 

' obliviated with the perſon whoſe name 
and Cauſe were ſignified by that term, 
(and I have not yet heard of any Char- 


lobites); and as to the Whigs, their 


propenſity. to republicaniſm is alſo loſt . 
* want of uſe; for ſince thes revolu> 
tion — 


141 
tlon they have had ho ocesioh to ex- 


ert ſuch kind of principles; they (tile 


Whigs) having enjoyed in a kind 
of ariſtocrac y, all the power they 
could wiſh for, not under indeed, but 
rather over our reſpective monarchs, 


1 almoſt ſince 1688; to which power of 


the Whigs thoſe monarchs poſſibly ſub- 
mitted more eaſily, from a remote ap- 
-” prehenſion of danger from the Tories: 
but now the Tories being no longer 
dangerous to the crown, or the ſuc- 


cCeeſſion from any foreign attachment, 


this enormous influence of the Whigs 
ſeems at leaſt no longer neceſſary; and 

it is become highly reaſonable 10 well 
politic to reverſe the preſcription the 
other party has ſo long labouredunder, 


| and give them an opportunity of teſti- 


fying their repentance and reformation. 


The preſent char acter of theſe two re- : 


8 d — parties in Eng- 
land 


* 
z* 


£ % 
1 


privilege; the other rather favouring 


privilege than prerogative; and the aſ- 
piring men of each party will now be | 
| competitors and rivals for -honours> | 
places, and the various emoluments 
belonging to a court, and that will 
cauſe perpetual changes. 
Thus, my loving countrymen, you 
ſee an agreeable proſpect both for your- 


ſelves and poſterity, enjoying this moſt 


excellent ſtate of government I have 
heen deſcribing ; ; here will be a con- 
ſtant emulation in the parties to qua- 
lify themſelves for your ſervice; /and 


emulation always produces excellence: 


and having rivals for your favours, 
you may expect, like a fair lady, to be 
ſerved with the utmoſt fincerity, 
aſſiduity and devotion. There is no 
gnoſbog to what political eminence 


Ee this . . 
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this country may arrive from this very 


cCircumſtance; certainly to much grea- 


ter than eye has ſeen, ear heard, or the 
heart of any man has as yet conceived, 
Some timorous well meaning peo- 
| ple, I know, are apprehenſive leſt ſuch 


frequent ſhocks and changes ſhould. 7 


| produce ſome unfavourable effects 
upon our excellent conſtitution ; as 
if, forſooth, all changes muſt needs be 
for the worſe. This is indeed a lit- | 
tle akin to that obſtinate ſon of or- 
thodoxy in religion that would pre- 
| clude all reaſonable improvement and 
embelliſhment ; but as all ſublunary 
things are liable to alteration and ſuſ- 
ceptable of improvement, we ſhould 
always avoid ſuch principles as tend to 
the laying an embargo on the human 
mind. The changes and alterations 1 
have been conſidering, will appear to 
an enquiring perſon to be analogous 
to 


Tf x 44 ] 
to a change of diet, air, garment $, &e. 
in the natural body; all which things 
are frequently preſcribed by phyficians 


as conducive to health and vigor; and 


| truly without ſuch mutation the body : 


politic as well as natural would have 


a dangerous tendency to certain lethar- 
gic ſymptoms, and be in a manner 3 
dead while alive. 
Ml/gny of our ſtateſmen ſeem to have 
overlooked the circumſtance I have 
lately been conſidering, and to have 


laid their account in keeping their 


employments as long as was for- 
merly the cuſtom when one party 
enjoyed an excluſive privilege, if not 
charter, and the other was under pro- 
ſcription ; - But thoſe circumſtances 


have now ceaſed. 
Dur Great Commoner indeed ſeems 
(almoſt the only perſon) adequately 
| ſenfible of theſe things, and he has 
- accordingly conciliated himſelf to both 

| N 5 


1 1 


parties; ; and this verily be. might 
right honourably do, fince, as I have 
juſt obſerved, they are both now per- 
fectly innocent; nor do either Whigs 


or Tories wiſh any harm over our 5 


| happy conſtitution in church and Rate : 
but certainly each contribute to give 
. ſpirit and vigor thereto. I cannot con- 
_ clude without obſerving and lamenting 
the ingratitude of both parties to this 
more extraordinary man, ſeeing they 
now ſeem to vie who ſhall moſt abuſe 


him, for in fact both parties are under 


5 unſpeakable obligations to him; each 
of them having obtained his auſpices, for 


what could not have been gained with- 
dut him. For I would aſk, when did 


one party prevail for a total prohibition i 
of Britiſh troops being tranſported to 
5 Germany ? or when did the other par- 
ty obtain ſuch ample indulgence i in that 


Gs as under his wiſe and ſpirited = 
: ang 51) k 
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conduct? The Tories are faid to have 
gained without him the privilege of 
making the peace : but then the 
N Whigs have been amply recompen- 
ſed by the enjoyment of popularity, a 
circumſtance they had many years la- 5 
mented the want of. 
In ſhort, my dear countrymen, the 5 
preſent ſtate of your political affairs is, 
perhaps, the moſt prof] perous and 
promiſſing that can poſſibly be. But 
jf any ſhould imagine the contrarye 
even you may, enjoy the conſolation 
4 chat an alteration will ſoon take place. : 


Thus have I given a few hints, and 


_ thoſe exceeding obvious ones, of the . 


E benefits to be expected from the me- 


thod lately introduced of changing for 
changings ſake; and in hopes of ſee= 
ing the ſubje& purſued by ſome abler 
band, ſhall here conclude my ſerious 
addreſs to the © he, and proceed to 
what 


[4 . _ 
what is indeed of equal importance to 


| mak namely, my addreſs to the next 
3 Ministry concerning our proviſions. 


My LoRDs and Grit of the 5 5 


next Adminiſtration. 5 


With the moſt humble ſubmiſfion 
and deference I have preſumed to of- 
fer a few thoughts on the grievances of 

the common people, reſpectin g the price 
of neceſſaries, to your candid conſide- 
ration, and ſetting aſide the vanity which : 
might ſtimulate an author to dedicate 
: his piece to my Lard  - 
His Honour - and Mr. OM 
with the reſt of ſo reſpeRable an admi- 8 
niſtration; the importance of the 
ſubject, and the neceſſity of imme- 
diate redreſs in the premiſes, were 


* The's blanks to vhs filled up at times, or when 
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ſufficient motives for my addrefling 
your honours of the next, rather than 
their honours of the preſent miniſtry, 
| ſeeing, as times go, their preſent honours 
might in all human and political pro- 
| babilicy be out of commiſſion by the 
time theſe ſheets came out of the preſs; 5 
and ſo my projects, for the good of 
| the community, might fall into obli- 


vion for want of a patron; and —_ . 


| preſent production, which in fact 


concerns every body, be read by 


nobody. Beſides, by addrefling my- 

ſelf to the next miniſtry, I may rea- 
ſonably preſume upon being read, 
with ſome degree of attention, by all 
thoſe noblemen, gentlemen and others, 


| who have any notion, chance, or ex- 
pectation of being called to the impor 8 
tant offices of ſtate ; and allowing mole 
to be only one half of the Members of 
each Houſe of Parliament, that is a 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable point gained; for in- 
deed I have long been of opinion, that 
ws public loſe the benefit of many an 
— excellent project from their being uſh- 

_ ered into the world with a kind of 


nusoverint unverſi, inſtead of, To thoſe -_ 


Whom it may concern. 
I did not a little felicitate myſelf - 
vpon the conceit of addreſſing the 


next adminiſtrators, as it would ine- - 


vitably prevent what I had to offer, 
ſharing the fate of (my) many indiſ- 
creet as well as unfortunate predeceſ- 
fors. 
My Lords and pai the laſt 
miniſtry whom you have the pecu- 
liar honour of ſucceeding, have left 
ſuch an example as might animate 
perſons of leſs virtue and ambition than 


yourſelves to do great things for their 


EY ae ; and lai will doubtleſs, at the 
5 . : 


” ro. 
appointed time, leave an equally ad- 
mirable example to your ſucceſſors; 


by which means theſe periodical ap- 


pointments of miniſters will become 
the greateſt of bleſſings to theſe na- 
tions. But I cannot help adverting to 
one happy circumſtance appertaining 
to the next miniſtry, which has not, 


does not, or cannot properly belong 


to any other. Tis this my Lords: The - 
common people are at preſent quite 
diſengaged as to a favourite patriot, if 
popularity is of any eſtimation, now is 
an opportunity of laying claim to it; 


and ſurely, if we gueſs from the extra- 5 
ordinary ſteps ſome great men have 
taken to obtain it, popularity is one, 


and not the leaſt of the rewards at- 


tendant upon eminent qualifications. 3 
5 doubt not its having been a diſcou- wp 


ragement to ſome eminent enterpri- 
ing geniuſes of the preſent age, that 
the 


| 11 
the door to fame and popularity was 
barred againſt any pretender thereto; 
and the merit of every approved mea- 
| ure has been attributed to one perſon, 
and every miſcarriage, blunder or 
miſconduct of that one perſon, (if he 


poſſibly could do wrong) was as con- 


ſtantly imputed to other gentlemen. 
But that great man, with a generoſity 
anddiſintereſtedneſs peculiar to himſelf, 
has releaſed and emancipated the peo- 
ple; thrown down the bar that ob- 
ſtructed riſing merit, and laid the way 


open for any eminent ſtateſman to ac- 


quire what he himſelf eſteemed the 
greateſt of all poſſeſſions. To this 
CcCriſis my Lords, it is your peculiar hap- 
_ pineſs to ſucceed : all the world con- 
: gratulate you upon it, and naturally 
expect ſome exhibitions correſpondent 
do your conſpicuous abilities, and the 
5 ker of your 5 And, my 


7 ſubſiſted, and ſeems to have puzaled . 


4 a 
Lords, with all poſſible Gabmiſtion and 
humility, let me juſt obſerve, that * 

preſume upon doing your Lordſhips, 
as well as mankind in general, ſome 
ſmall. obligation, if by my previous 
addreſs, &c. I occaſion you to con- | 
| fider a while of an important ſubject, : 
before the confuſion, hurry, and va- 


riety of buſineſs any way perplex your 


Lordſhips; and alſo facilitate your 
deliberations upon it, by pointing out 

| what has occurred to myſelf in fre- | 
quent cogitations upon the ſubject; - 
ſo that at laſt ſome redreſs may be 
obtained in a grievance that has long 


whatever miniſters we have lately had; 


for I am very far from impeaching 
any of them of the leaſt degree of DEg- : 
lect, reſpecting the intereſts of the peo- 
ple. Sundry ingenious and well diſ- 
— writers have angel their 
8 * 
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pens upon the notorious dif) proportion 
between the prices of labour and that 


of proviſions, and the extreme miſery. 


5 of the lower claſs of people upon that 


account. But ſuch writers have! gene- 


—- rally aſſigned cauſes inadequate to the 5 


effect, and alſo propoſed remedies as 
inadequate to the obviating the cala- 
mity. Now, my Lords, and Gentle- 
men, I ſhall aſſign quite a dünn 


5 | cauſe; and what is more, ſhall pro- 


poſe a remedy that will remove the 
grievance at all events, from whatever 
auauſe it may ariſe. * 
1 Some people have ed a forked 


of unfavourable ſeaſons, which has . 


greatly diminiſhed the uſual product of 
the land in this country. The wea- 
ther, indeed, is not, to be altered or inſu- 


ted by any human ſkill, ſo we muſt | 5 
5 do the beſt we can to prevent its ill 
- effects; yet this cauſe 1s only a com- 


; bs - 6 memorative 


6% 


memorative one, and therefore can- 


not be much inſiſted upon. And other 


perſons, who have wrote profeſſedly 
on the ſubject, inſtead of proving a 


ſcarcity from bad harveſt weather or 
the like, inſiſt upon it, we have a ſuf- 


ficiency, or plenty of all manner of 


- proviſions, and the ſcarcity is purely _ 


artificial, occaſioned by Engroflers, 
| | Foreſtallers, and Monopolizers. But 
this argument has leſs weight than the 
| | Other; for certainly plenty would ne- ” 
ceſſarily diſappoint engroſſing, and 
not ſuffer ſuch practice to continue 
for a long duration. Others have im- 
5 puted the miſchief to exportation, 
and yet that is limited to certain price; 
and the very commodity exported 15 
has kept more at a medium than thoſe 
which are not exported. Bread did 
not fall in price during. the prohibi- 
tion, nor 888 advanced ſince the ex- 
1 . 


LL.) 


portation thereof, in any conſiderable 


degree. As none of theſe circum 


' ſtances ſeem the true cauſe of the 
calamity complained of, certainly 
, proſecutions and prohibitions could 
not remove it: beſide, if all the above 

cauſes had exiſted together, that is, 
bad weather, engroſſing and exporta- 
tion, the prodigious encreaſe of cul- 
tivation would have obviated any in- 
conveniences from thoſe circumſtances. : 
Yet the fact is, the price is ſtill accu- 
mulating riots and inſurrections this 
very moment exiſting; notwithſtand- 
ing our improved cultivation and ex- 
tenſion of agriculture: and ſeeming- 
ly the more land we encloſe and cul- 
tivate, the dearer its produce becomes. 
That our mouths or numbers of peo- 
ple are enormouſly encreaſed, is a con- 


The preſent advance is he is uſual at this ſean 
| wow. . the hands are buſy i in harveſt. 


ſeque nce 
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ſequence that obtrudes itſelf upon the 


mind. Upon the bare mention = 
the above matter of fact, our people 
multiply ſo very faſt, that tis impoſſi- : 
ble for our cultivation, even with par- 
liamentary encouragement, to keep 
pace with our population. I ſhould- 
like prodigiouſly a calculation of our 
numbers, deduced from the quantity 
of proviſions annually conſumed ; it 
would be entertaining and amazing at 
the ſame time. But if the uſual me- 
|  thod of calculation from the number 


of houſes were now undertaken, I be= 


lieve it would confirm my poſition 
of encreaſed population. Theſe par- 
ticulars are not peculiar to the metro- 
polis; even if you ſuppoſe people to 
| devour twice the quantity when in 
town they did in the country; for, 
indeed, the complaint is a general one. 


Well then, my Lords, nothing can be 


* „ 


1 8 
more evident, than the grievance com- 
| plained of can no other way be re- | 


dreſſed, than by reducing your peo- 5 
plwKuae to the proportion of proviſions 


which can be produced; ; ſince we 
find it impoſſible to produce proviſions 
ſufficient for the people, without ex- 
| petting a renewal of the miracles of 
| loaves and fiſhes. 1 85 
Some people pretend to argue, that 
tis evil will in time cure itſelf, with- 
955 out our proceeding to the extremity of 
1 wilfully cutting off, or directly or in- 
| directly dimiſhing the people. Theſe 
curious argumentators tell you, that 
the meaſures taken at the commence- 
ment of the laſt war totally deſtroy- 
cd the French trade, to which the Eng- 
lin merchants ſucceeded, and they 
| conſequently gained more money than 
the war coſt the nation. This plenty 
of ſpecieamong individuals kept down 
155 ; _ the 


„ . 
the rate of intereſt; and, in conſe- 
quence of that, enhanced the value of 
lands very conſiderably. 

As theſe monied men et have 


| ſome way of realizing their ſpecie, 
this advance of value of land neceſſa- 


rily advanced the rents, and that as 
neceſſarily the price of the productions: 
this again advances the price of la- 


bour, or at leaſt of all manufactures, 


either by the artificer or the vender, and 


that circumſtance renders it too dear 


for foreign markets; ſince other coun- 
tries, without the above concurrent cir- 
cCumſtances, muſt needs underſell us. 
This, fay they, will leſſen your trade; 
make your commodities a drug, and 
thereby again reduce the value of land, 
and in due time render all things ex- 


ceeding cheap. A very pretty climax _ 


Indeed! and ſo theſe profound poli- 
ticians would make us believe that our 
_ preſent 


wk 


preſent diſtreſs is owing to our riches: 


; and allo prophecy, that we ſhall not ; 
be happy till we become conſiderably : 


poorer than at preſent. But how can 
any perſon expect to perſuade people, 
that the preſent miſeries of the nation 


is owing to the too great plenty of | 


money, when every individual in it 


thinks he has too little? Some other 


wiſeacres are eternally exclaiming a- 
gainſt luxury; and ſay, that certain 
perſons enjoy, conſume, or devour 


more than their ſhare ; as if, in fact, 2 


moderate bellyfull for all, was the ut 
moſt the iſland could produce, which 
indeed is the very circumſtance I would 
; prove. But we commonly ſay there is 


never enough, where none is left; 


and things can never be proſperous, or 
proviſions be cheap, till we have enough 
and to ſpare. To accompliſh which, 

1 ſay, we muſt diminiſh our numbers; 

| ſince LY 


= 
 fince I have above cn FO we cans 
not cultivate in nnn, as we po- 
pulate. 
1 Now, my Lords, * Gentlemen, 
1 i the moſt obvious method of dimi- 


; niſhing a people, is going to war ; and 


| that meaſure may with the utmoſt pro- 
| priety be recommended to the next 


1 adminiſtration, as well on account of 15 


the equivocating conduct of certain 
foreign powers, as on account of this 


| redundancy of men and money we la- 
bour under at preſent. Vou may, by : a 
| war, at the ſame time chaſtiſe your ene- | 
mies, and exonerate your country of thoſe 
redundant and ſupernumerary articles 
1 that occaſion the dearneſs of proviſions: 
a German war is avery ſpecific for theſe 
purpoſes, and perhaps hardly anſwers 
any other purpoſe. But if any ſquea- 
miſh politician ſhould ſtartle at this i 
profeſſed intention in a war i. e. bare- 


ly . 


= TS. 
; h to thin mankind, I would aſk him 
whether ſuch practice has not prevail- 


ed in various ages and countries, even 
ſince the beginning of the world? 
Beſides, is it any more than ampu- 


dating members for the preſervation of 


limbs; the utility of which we allow 


I Wonder; tis only analogous to what is 
daily done i in a ſimilar caſe of diſtreſs, 


ſhort allowance and want of proviſions 


1 a and how any meaſure ſhould 


be juſtifiable by water, and otherwiſe 
by land, I don't perceive. If I were to 


refer to any antient hiſtory for inſtances 


of this kind, probably that of the 

Jews would be as convenient as any 
to my purpoſe. How many amputa- 
tions were performed upon that peo- 
ple in their ſtate of peregrination-? 1 
do not reckon by means of war, but 
by order or command of their own le- 


1 5 gillators | 


1 
piſlators at different times. Tis no mat- 
ter of wonder, if a people, ſo remarka- 

bly prolific as the Iſralites were, ſhould 
' ſometimes be ſtreightened for provi- i 
ſions, eſpecially in a ſtrange and un- 


civilized country; ſince we the ſettled 


people of England find ourſelves lo, : 
and are likewiſe very apt to murmur 
and raiſe inſurrections on that account. 


Now the frequent amputations BF 


the Jews, I mean the civil and domeſ- 
tic ones, could not fail of alleviating, 
in ſome meaſure, the inconvenience of 
their ſituation ; and it_is remarkable, 
ſuch amputations generally ſucceeded 
ſome flagrant delinquency of that peo- 
| ple, by which means the numbers 
were diminiſhed, and that chiefly by 
the deletion of offenders, and for 
very laudable purpoſes were anſwered 

at once; ſo wiſely did their governors 
5 conduct themſelves in their admini- 


ſtrations. 


i SR 
ſtrations. I know the infidels of our 
age are often urging theſe things as 


exceptions to the character of Moſes _ 


in particular, who ordered in his admi- 
niſtration the maſſacre, as they phraſe 
it, of ſeveral thouſands ; but, as a mere 
human legiſlator, no more objection 
lies againſt Moſes, than others for the 
like circumſtance; and upon the no- 
lion of his being divinely commiſſioned 
he is ſtill more juſtifiable : now let the 
| infidel chuſe either of theſe alterna- 
| tives, his curious objection is mere ca- 
vil and without any foundation. 
Thus, my Lords and Gentlemen, I 


” hope I have demonſtrated, from the 


frequent practice of mankind in like 
caſes, from motives of national honour, 
from prudence and neceflity, and from 
the higheſt of all authority, that you 


may enter into a war in order to reduce 


the pres * proviſions; But farther, 
e  _— 


11 


: thouph I had inſiſt on the entering 


into a war as a requiſite, yet it is but 
a preſent and temporary expedient; 


for by our prodigious propenſity to 


population, the havock of war is ſoon | 
compenſated. "Tis ſaid we loſt near half 


ga million of people in the laſt war, 


and yet behold we are ooetfincked 
again already. . 
Hence it appears abſolutely neceſ- 
fary ſomething ſhould be done to im- 
pede this prodigious increaſe, for we 
cannot always be ſpilling human blood, 


and I imagine preventive methods will 


be found mot eligible. Now, i in order 1 


to check exceſſive population, I would 


4 propoſe an effectual, total, and imme- 
diate repeal of the Marriage Act. 
Many have been the execrations ut- 
tered againſt that act and the framers 
of it, as its having a tendency to pro- 
hibit marriage and prevent the popu- 

25 lation 
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lation of mankind; as alſo to engroſfs 
all the wealth into a few families, and 
to beggar and enſlave the generality, 
&c. &c. &c. but the perſons. who pre- 


ſume to object to that act, have no- 


thing of the abilities and ſagacity of 
_ thoſe who framed it: that act was 

framed by a miniſtry not very popular, 
ſince the commonality of that time 


5 were Tories and the miniſtry Whigs. If 


ſuch a miniſtry had enacted that peo- 
| ple ſhould not marry at all, who, that 

| knows the diſpoſition of mankind, does 

- not ſee the conſequence, and what 
| © buſineſs the parſons would have had? 
In fact, did not the paſſing that law as 

it was, prove an opportunity of many a 
clergyman almoſt making a fortune i in 


a fe months? How many happy cou- 


ples are at this day jogging on in ma- 


5 trimony, who, but for that act, had ne- 


ver known each other? I grant, it 
"_— | 
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might poſſibly in time prevent ſome 


improper matches with unequal for- 

tunes, as my lord H. intended; but 4 
then, for the preſent, it had quite a 
contrary effect, and produced more 


matches of that very kind in a few 
months, than otherwiſe would have 


happened in ſo many years. Nothing 
but ſuch an act could have brought 
old lady 
ther; nor Mr. 
ny; and a hundred more I could men- 


and her groom toge- 


tion, who married not for love but | 
party ſpite, and to avoid complying 7 
with that law; ſo that you ſee, my 


and his maid Nan- . 


Lords, &c. thus far propogation was 


vaſtly promoted by the Marriage  * 


I cannot help being of opinion, the 


then ſagacious miniſtry apprehended. 


and alſo intended this conſequence 5 


5 they had juſt before been diſappointed 


FR the — bill, which certainl y tende "2 


[6] 
2 to an increaſe of people ; the failure o of 
that might induce them to this bill, 
| for that an encreaſed population was a 


conſequence connected there; which 


ſeems altogether plain, from their open- 
ing the Foundling hoſpital almoſt as 


| ſoon as any children could be born, 


in conſequene of the copulations oc- 
caſioned by the forementioned act. 

Again, it did not require all the fs 
gacity the whole world aſcribe to that 
, miniſtry, to foreſee that a ſevere war 
- would ſoon fall out, on account of 
American and other affairs ; and there- 
fore ſchemes for population were cer- 


tainly at that time not unreaſonable 


to provide a ſucceſſion. Now no ſuch 
: ſchemes are requiſite or previous to 


5 the war 1 have been propoſing, be- 


cauſe you will have it in your power 
do deſiſt or continue ſuch war as you _ 
pleaſe, having ſo . conquered 


5 France 18 
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France in a America, and America i in 
Germany. 
But I am aware a precipitate reader 
may ſuggeſt, that though the marri- 
age act might produce, as undoubtedly 
it did, an encreaſe of population at that 
time, yet, in the long run, rather the 
contrary muſt be the conſequence of 
of laying any reſtraint upon matri- 


mony. Now, I imagine, it had a 


greater tendency afterwards than be- 
fore, to the exceſſive encreaſe of po- 
pulation, and even ſtill has ſo; where- 
fore it is High time to repeal it, and 


that in order to reduce our numbers 


and the price of proviſions; for I be- 


| lev all ſpeculriſts upon this daha 


will allow that polygamy, or any other 
mode of plurality of women to one 


man, will almoſt double population in 


any country. Now this has been a 
moſt evident conſequence of the act 


[ 69] 
in queſtion; and the Chriſtians have 
excited both Jews and Turks as to 
_ uſing of women ſince 1754. Before 

that era, a ſingle 1 woman had always 
the matt imony office by heart, to re- 
pel any mere amorous attack; but 
_ fince the commencement of the act, N 

concerning matrimony, no man has 
occaſion to ſay a word about that mat- 

ter, the law and the ſubje ct being d dil 

agreeable to both parties. 

Perhaps ſome i inex perienced reader 

2 may here wonder I have not yet men- 
tioned colonizing, as a more effectual 
and more eligible method of reducing 
the number of people, when and where 

2 difficulty of ſubſiſtance prevails, than 
either ſhooting the people or impeding 

their breed | in a country fo circum - 

ſtanced; to which I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that it, happens tobe a year or 

_ two too late to mention that affair, i. e. 


to o propoſe it ſcriouſly, fince the terrible. 
„ in- 
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inconvenience of colonizing Engliſh- 


men muſt be recent an every body = 


memory. 4 
An alteration of e emirely re- 


leaſes Engliſh people (though it does 


ſo by no other whatſoever) from all 
| ſubjeRtion to their mother country; 


and our legiſlature has only a nominal, 


not an actual authority in America. 5 
Whether this authority vaniſhed the 
moment the French were expelled from 


their borders, and all fear from that 


quarter was diſſipated, or whether that 

was only thought a convenient oppor- 
tunity of exerting a principal of inde- 
pendency, I cannot here undertake to 
determine; but ſo it happened, that 


principle did then appear, and was 


pretty effectually brought into practice. 
The Americans have learnt from an 
eminent caſuiſt on this ſide the wa- 
ter (not to underſtand indeed any 
more than the {aid caſuiſt himſelf does, 
— | 9 


(x1. 


5 but,) to talk about the difference be- 


tween legiſlation and power of taxation, 
between internal -and external taxes, 

and between paying all manner of law- 
ful duties and impoſts on commodities, 


and paying any kind of duties affecting 


the transferring or conveyance of thoſe 


= commodities, though impoſed by law ; : 


and have learned that parliamentary 


_ repreſentation can extend but to ſuch 


and ſuch degrees of longitude, and au- 


thority of courſe terminates at the ſame . 
_ point ; ; with many other important 


maxims, diſtinctions without differ- z 
ences, and differences without diſtinc- . 
tions, which they chuſe to keep i in am- 
biguity and uncertainty, that the ſub- 
ject and oppoſition may be kept alive 
and alert, and that arguments may al- 
| ways be had ready made to obviate 
any overtacts of the Britiſh ſenate, in 
conſequence of the dependeney act, &c. 
However, one happy conſequence of 
* _ this - 
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theſe circumſtances 1 is, that the cos 

lonies being thus for ever exempt from 
all taxation by the Britiſh. parliament, 8 
or any encumbran ces but what they 


|  chuſe to undertake, they are doubtleſs 


enabled to proſecute their manufac» 
tures to greater advantage, and furniſh 
foreign markets with various commo- 
dities much cheaper than Old England, 
under her weight of debt and. taxes, 


*| | oy can; this will unavoidably link 
the demand for Britiſh goods, that 


will ſink their price, then ſinks the va- 


lue of lands, and conſequently the ES 


price of all proviſions ; nay, though we 


commonly ſay, while the graſs grows . 


the ſteed ſtarves“, and in order to an 


immediate relief, I haye propoſed our 


going immediately to war; yet I 


doubt not the detaching America = 


g above mentioned manner from our 


taxation and legiſlation. &c. &c. will 


have great effects this way, even in 


or 


1 


dur own tlie, for which we e are, in a 
FED great meaſure, indebted to the elo- 
quence and ava of "009 great _ = 
commoner, "2M 
But nolwithfinndin g all this, I cds,” 
not propoſe colonizing our people to 
ſhoot them, or ſtopping the breed, as A 
before mentioned, becauſe the two laſt 
methods are ſure and expeditious, and 
we can keep them at a medium, 4 
: whereas, we find colonies of Engliſh- 
men are under no actual controul, and 
they may carry the point too far, and 
reduce us rather more than we chooſe. 
Thus, my Lords, do I flatter myſelf 
| to have demonſtrated two poſitions, 
- which if carried into practice, will pro- 
| duce important benefits to the people, 
andi to ourſelves glory, honour, and 
HED popularity ; ; which that you may enjoy 
in a moſt mem degree, is the win 
8 
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